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STUDIES IN THE BOOKS OF SAMUEL 
By M. H. Segal, Oxford. 

IV 
Ancient Jewish Exegesis and Modern Criticism. 

The services of the Jews to Biblical Studies are incal- 
culable. Not only have they preserved the original Hebrew 
text ' of the Bible and furnished it with valuable critical 
apparatus ; but they have also kept alive the practical 
knowledge of the Hebrew language which has enabled us 
to obtain a general understanding of the sacred text. 
Further, the Jews have also created, and brought to a high 
degree of perfection, two sciences which are indispensable 
for the study of the Bible, viz. the sciences of Hebrew 
philology and of Biblical exegesis. Modern scholarship 
has, indeed, widened the boundaries of these sciences, and 
rendered them more exact. Nevertheless in their funda- 
mentals these sciences remain to-day practically in the 
condition to which they had attained in the works of the 
Jewish commentators and philologists of the Middle Ages. 
Only in one department of exegesis can modern scholarship 
claim to have made an original contribution of great value, 
viz. in the department of textual criticism. This contribu- 
tion consists in the discovery and use of the Ancient 
Versions, and the consequent freedom in handling the text 
which the modern exegete has acquired from the study of 
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422 THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 

the Versions. However, it must be confessed that this 
acquisition has not proved altogether an unmixed blessing. 
Freedom from the fetters of the Massorah has in some 
cases degenerated into licence, with the result that some 
scholars have torn themselves away from their Massoretic 
moorings, and have eventually become lost in the eddies 
and quicksands of subjective conjecture and unrestrained 
hypothesis. 

In view of these facts it is surprising to note the scant 
respect paid by modern non-Jewish scholars to ancient 
Jewish exegesis. These scholars rightly feel bound in 
honour to cite by name predecessors of whose labours they 
make use in their works. But although so much of their 
exegesis goes back to Jewish sources, yet one rarely finds 
in their writings an acknowledgment of this fact. In 
the long string of authorities usually cited in modern 
standard commentaries the names of the old Jewish masters 
of Biblical science are, as a rule, conspicuous by their 
absence. The student thus inevitably acquires the impression 
that Biblical science is only a creation of yesterday, and 
the monopoly of Protestant Christianity. And when 
Jewish authorities are mentioned it is often only to dismiss 
them with a sneer at their ' Rabbinic conceit's '. Even so 
just and generous a scholar as the late Professor Driver 
could bring himself to cite ' the Jews ' with a contemptuous 
smile (see his note on i Sam. 18. ai). 'The Jews' in this 
particular case happen to be none other than the great 
R. David Kimhi, the original fountain-head of Hebrew 
learning in the Protestant Church, who is reproduced by 
Prof. Driver in his very next note, as in numerous other 
passages in his admirable work, without, however, the 
least acknowledgment. 
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The outstanding characteristic of Jewish exegesis is its 
fidelity to the Massoretic tradition. This fidelity did not, 
however, degenerate into blind faith, into a slavish adherence 
to the traditional text even when it proved to be in conflict 
with reason or truth. Jewish commentators often allowed 
themselves to depart from the Massorah and the authority 
of tradition. They did not, indeed, venture actually to 
introduce changes into the received text. This would 
have been a dangerous proceeding before the universal 
diffusion through the printing press of the authoritative 
standard text of the Massorah. Their deviations from the 
traditional text are usually expressed by such mild eu- 
phemisms as "ivp Nipo, d-iidd topo, nDn, W, &c. But we 
must nevertheless recognize and acknowledge that, whether 
these pious and reverent exegetes realized it or not, such 
explanations do in fact constitute practically a repudiation 
of the infallibility of the Massorah, and an assertion of the 
right of independent personal judgement in textual questions. 
It is a striking testimony to the honesty, the robust sanity, 
and the acuteness of Jewish exegesis that in numerous cases 
these simple-minded, old-world scholars anticipated the 
emendations of modern critics, and unknowingly divined 
the variant readings given in the Ancient Versions. I will 
give in the following pages a list, by no means exhaustive, 
of such cases to be found in the Books of Samuel. 45 

I 1. 1. The proposal of some moderns to point cnonn 
as DVttnn ' the Ramathites ' was already made by Ralbag, 
who remarks : P'Vn llpj "its*? D win ioa DWin . . . tm> ik 
no-o rawn D'eoxn jd n*n nw nn psim . . . i"Tin nnn. 

The moderns connect D'SIX with *)!¥, 9. 1. So also 

46 Numerous other examples are to be found in the earlier articles of this 
Series. 
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R. Isaiah in his commentary printed in the Rabbinic Bible, 
Warsaw, 1862. 

5. The Vulgate renders D'SX — tristis, evidently con- 
necting it with *|K = DJD . This agrees with the interpre- 
tation of R. Joseph Kimhi cited in his son's commentary. 
Cf. also the various interpretations given in Pesikta Rabbati, 
ed. Friedmann, 182 a, and Midrash Samuel, ed. Buber, 
ad loc. 

11. The addition in LXX: Kal olvov kou fzeOva-fia ov 
wkrai agrees with the opinion of R. Nehorai, Mishnah 
Nazir, IX, 5, who holds that Samuel was a Nazirite like 
Samson; cf. Judges 13. 3a, b; Num. 6. 3a. Likewise 
Ben Sira calls Samuel ntoaa 'n nnJ, 46. 13. 

20. Gesenius's interpretation of the name ^K1DE>, 
adopted by most moderns (cf. Driver's Notes 2 , 18) is already 
found in Rashi ad loc. So Ibn Ezra, Exod. 18. 3 : bsiDK> . . . 
'131 ,nW ne>sa rh una nw \a i>N neo idn irwnpi ta idc rnno. 
Cf. also Abrabanel ad loc. : D'-Din b 'a i>K w Kin J>kidb> . . . 
'n'lYn dw wnp' D»p^n. 

2. 10. The pointing by Budde of D$n v as Djp? was 
already anticipated by some ancient commentators cited 
by R. Tanhum Yerushalmi ad loc. (ed. Haarbruecker, 
Leipzig, 1846). 

33. mt6l is pointed by most moderns 3Ht6l = yib) = 
W.~\ib\. This was already suggested by R. Jonah Ibn 
Janah in his Book of Roots (Hebrew ed. Bacher, 13). So 
perhaps also Targum KnSNPl ; cf. Onkelos on CS3 nu*TO = 
b>sj tnsoi, Lev. 26. 16. 

4. 1 8. inpnso is rendered by LXX : 6 ymros avrov. 
Similarly R.Jonah, lrmi? (op.cit., 414). So also R. Tanhum. 

5. 2. With the comments of the moderns on the placing 
by the Philistines of the Ark in Dagon's temple, cf. Midrash 
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Samuel- .rrbx ^sn mci nba K\y nox innaa idk pm* '*» 
rraui> naywi mvj tor rwo nn mv: n? nox . . . idin ^"atm. 

7. 16. LXX rightly paraphrase niDlpon by rois i^ytaoytl- 
vois; cf. Driver's note (p. 66). So Estori ha-Parhi in his "nnaa 
msi (ed. A. M. Luncz, Jerusalem, 1897, p. 298), remarks : 
wnp ana nnw niDipD n>Dn ipao rvn iniTDna $>KiDe>. 

ia. 15. Kimhi and Tanhum recognized that daa?D3l 
is intended for DaTiiaKai, as in LXX. They endeavour to 
explain our text by the supposition that as is here a title 
of the king. 

23. The Vulgate's interpretation of Twin — iuravit is 
also given by Rashi, who compares ?XV1, 14. 35. 

13. 1. Tanhum already suggested that some numeral 
had fallen out after p. 

6. That by DTTin some subterranean hiding-place is 
meant (= Dmn) was already noticed by R. Jonah, who 
remarks (pp. tit., 145): rsb ncnm nnyoa papn *&. 

1 a. The precise meaning of the phrase 1MB r6n (cf. the 
Oxford Gesenius, 318) was already indicated in the remark 
of Midrash Rabba, Exod. 32. 1 1 ; pine non jin W rm> brri. 

14. 3. The identity of rprix with I^DTik was already 
noticed by R. Isaiah, who remarks on 31. a: p frriN Kin 
^iNca 5»j& ainan aiD'ns am itanx, which must of course be 
corrected as follows: ainan -from Kin aliens p rvm sin 

'131. 

18. The reading maun nmn for 'xn J11N 'an, cited 
by Aptowitzer (Das Schriftwort, I, 48) from rOJ&on Nirna 
pew, VI, seems to rest on an error derived from 23. 9. Cf. 
the latest edition of the Baraita by M. Friedmann, Vienna, 
1908, p. 44 end. 

45. The ancient Rabbis already took na*i in a literal 
sense, as contrasted with the paraphrase favoured by Rashi 
vol. x. F f 
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and others. Cf. Midrash Samuel: "6ptt>0 una "iTjr^N '") ^K 
miNiBi ant. 

15. 4. The identity of D't6t:(3) with t&v (Joshua 15.24) 
is already suggested by R. Isaiah ; cf. also Kimhi. 

5. Kimhi's explanation of 3"W as being a contraction 
of 3"Wi (cf. also Miklol, ed. Rittenberg, 85 b) agrees with 
the rendering of LXX : kcli evrjSpevirev. 

22. Ralbag declares the waw in D'anm to be otiose 
as in rrw, Gen. 36. 24 ; and in 3311, Ps. 76. 7. He regards 
J1N as a construct noun dependent on D'Sin as its genitive, 
parallel to DDp nxtan. This agrees with the rendering of 
Symmachus, fj avofiia tS>v elScoXmv, following which most 
moderns read D^Bin fiy. 

17. 18. The explanation of Drmy as 'a token of their 
welfare' (cf. Driver's note) is already found in Midrash 
Samuel: pmn Dan. Cf. also Babli Shabbat 56a. 

39. LXX renders bw\ — Kal eicomcurev = tib" 1 } . Simi- 
larly R. Tanhum : ' Meo iudicio inversum est e r»6 quod 
legimus Gen. 19. 11.' 

40. The omission of the copula in DlpTOl was already 
suggested by R. Isaiah: rnff I'^n. 

52. The reading by LXX of na for N'a is also advocated 
by R. Tanhum. 

19. 11. Kimhi and Ralbag explain irnorpi vxsth substan- 
tially like LXX, though they do not declare the copula to 
be otiose. Cf. Ralbag: tP3r6 fow H3 DE>D NX' xbv ViDe£ 
msyo nnx H' by wor6 -ip33 v^s inix. 

22. Raba in Babli Zebahim 54 b sees in TKTO, TV133 
a homiletical allusion to the Temple : ppDW P1DT3 i'3tW vnB> 
D^iy 5>b> viaa. He thus connects ma with 'u 'beauty,' not 
with ma ' habitation ', as stated by Aptowitzer, op. cit., II, 40. 

20. 25. R. Isaiah explains jnain* Dp*! as follows : jnairp Dp 
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~\~\~n . . . i>1KE> ^D'! 3TI3 ~\3\ .UdD ITn DW TOE& 3^1 V3K 1VD 
Vifii* ^BD ^oon. This agrees with the rendering of LXX : 
Kal Trpoe<f>Oa<rev [av]Toi> 'I<ova6dv, 'Jonathan was in front 
of him' = 'rr mpii. See Driver's note. 

21. 6. Cf. Aptowitzer, op. cit., II, 44. for the existence 
in ancient Rabbinic citations of a reading forio for i>Dn5. 

22. 4. R. Isaiah identifies the mi¥» of this verse with 
nsx» of ver. 3. This agrees with the reading of the Peshitta 
adopted by many moderns. The same commentator 
remarks on ver. 3 : rrawo nnw nn \)BO DH^y l»Di. 

23. The emendation of the moderns, 'OBi . . . ~\wsa 
for 1CS3 . . . 'CSJ, was already anticipated by Kimhi, who 
remarks: 1B>3J riN s^t? '» PpS' ^bj ie>*ib$> c^i. 

24. 11. Ralbag explains noKl : r£nn 'oi' i»N. This 
agrees with the rendering of the Vulgate, ' et cogitavi '. 
R. Isaiah supplies yy as subject to Dnm. So also Kimhi 
in Miklol, 52 a. This agrees with the rendering of the 
Vulgate : ' sed pepercit tibi oculus meus '. Cf. also the 
comment in Babli Berakot (si b. 

14. The emendation of D'ocnpn for 'ODlpn is already 
suggested by R. Tanhum, who compares it with "Cy = D'oy, 
2 Sam, 22. 44. 

25. 3. Targum's explanation of 13^3 ' a Kalebite ' is also 
given in Midrash Samuel, ad. loc, and in Yerushalmi San- 
hcdrin, II, 3, where the reading is uta as in 1 Chron. 2. 9 ; 
cf. Aptowitzer, op. cit., II, 51. The interpretation of LXX, 
kvvikos, is also found in Ralbag and R. Tanhum. The 
former observes : ffabn n:i3ri3 iruwn n[n]' , n iwitsk ani't? b"-\ 
n'u NXDina { yan6 Dim' «bi DK133 dh5> iron ore ^3 dww 
131 d$>3n»d yir x^ B'yKi. __ 

6. On t6 R. Isaiah remarks : ,| ns<^ unnsi ^Nn obyi. 

This agrees with the Vulgate : ' fratribus meis '. 

F f 2 
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11. The interpretation of TO as w* given by LXX 
is also found in Midrash Samuel : "lOXJK' Dlpo ^3 WX '*i 1K>K 
Nin }« D'O. So also R. Jonah in Rikmah (ed. Goldberg, 175). 
Cf. also Aptowitzer, 1, 58. 

14. The emendation of BjO»i for DV1 is already found 
in R. Tanhum. 

34. R. Jonah (cited in Miklol, 106 b) already suggested 
that TiNini was an error for 'Nam. 

36. 6. On the question why Abishai and his brothers 
are always designated by the name of their mother Zeruiah, 
and not by the name of their father, cf. the Responsum of 
R. Hai in D'jltun nuicn, No. 12 (Lyck, 1864), and also 
Kimhi in 2 Sam. 3. 39. 

28. 3. The omission of the copula in TVJDl is also 
suggested by R. Isaiah : TTP V»in. But if so noi3 should 
have followed i"Vin as in 2 Sam. 15. 12 ; Judges 8. 27. As 
a matter of fact such a reading is given by Aptowitzer, I, 60 
from an ancient Rabbinic citation. 

31. 3. The transposition of D'tMK before onion was 
already proposed by R. Isaiah, who remarks : NW D11DD N"ip» 
ncpa anion d*e>jn. 

With the rendering of LXX and Vulgate of irm cf. the 
comment of the Massorah, "b\n \z n b. 

II 1. 1. R. Isaiah proposes to omit the article in P?Dyn: 
.tot N"nn, as is done by LXX and Vulgate. 

9. The rendering by Aquila of f3E>n : 6 <r<f>iyKTrjp (cf. 
Driver's note) may be compared with the explanation of 
R. Jonah (Book of Roots, 495), who also connects it with the 
root pc in Exod. 28. 39, which he interprets as ^Wl rropi 
•TOn nan rot6»3 WV BW "\&b ^isi — i.e. embroidery work 
of loophole formations. He adds in explanation of our 
passage: non^on nwN lnia'pnt? [napnn] tmb 'mi jvj?n wan 

VTI33D1. 
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19. R. Isaiah says: btner> Kin DTiDD tnp» %"«ff< 'Sxn 
^D rbtt nnjn uxa S>p rVW. This agrees partly with the 
rendering of the Peshitta and many moderns. 

21. jn^Ja nn is paraphrased by Rashi : yabilV ann 
exactly as LXX, B. R. Isaiah, on the other hand, says : 
ynbn nn 1D3 which agrees with Targum, LXX, L, and 
Vulgate. 

The two rival interpretations by the moderns of 
two ibl are both found in our commentators. Rashi and 
Ralbag refer it to the shield, citing Isa. ai. 5. R. Isaiah 
refers it to Saul himself: b\W mn i6 l^to vhm b)W ]10 
bwrb lnrroo b rnoy t6i iwiDt? maw nncon ideo rwo. 
So Vulgate : ' quasi non esset unctus oleo \ 46 Kimhi offers 
the choice of both these interpretations. 

34. The moderns seek in D'Jlj? some article of dress, 
proposing to read with LXX D'ny, or D\mD. It is in- 
teresting to note that R. Isaiah explains D'ilJ? to be equal 
to DH3V by metathesis, viz. ; bands, sashes : by tray 1»a 
nofo? .-6db> i»a mm ^nnnj ; cf. also nmyo, i Sam. 15. 3a ; 
Job 38. 31. An ancient Rabbinic reading ny for 0»ny is 
cited by Aptowitzer, III, 6. 

a. 4. On WT nMN, &c, Kimhi remarks: [nt»6] "pan Kin 1K 
rap ca 1 i{?3N "1B>K, which agrees with LXX. 

6. nstn naitan is explained by Rashi : nutri naiDn b\Di . 
This agrees with the modern emendation 'in naitan nnn. 

34. Kimhi explains the name nox by the remark 
nyaan nvap^on Don nrrn ^1N. This agrees with Theodotion's 
rendering b8paya>yos, Vulgate aquae ductus. 

3. 3. The connexion of axi>a with a^a, i.e. with Nabal (cf. 

46 This improbable interpretation has recently been revived by Prof. E. 
Barnes in the Journal of Theological Studies, vol. XVI, 396. His explanation 
of "OXn (ver. 19) as a vocative is already found in Kimhi, R. Tanhum, &c. 
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Peshitta), is emphasized in the Midrash cited in Yalkut, 
Rashi, and Kimhi. This is also the view of Kaspi (f|D3 'JIN , 
ed. Last, I, 31) : "ob n>nc byb isT ninv "j-n p nip: . Cf. 
also Babli Berakot 4a.: 10B> baer\ t6x WM^ t6. 

5. The conceit of Thenius and Klostermann that by 
rbiy is meant Michal is already found in Babli Sanhedrin, 

21a. 

13. On vsb DK y R. Isaiah remarks : nw Kin Sa3 jib£ 

1t03n vsb IN DK o 3irD^> li>. Cf. Driver's note. 

18. R. Isaiah comments on ytJ>in : wvai am e^xn t^ru 
jwix, exactly like the Versions and 'some MSS. Cf. also 
Miklol, 31 b, and Aptowitzer, III, 9. 

5. 31. In contrast to 1 Chron. 14. 12, Targum, and 
most Jewish commentators, and in agreement with the 
moderns, the ancient Rabbis explain ONC^l in the literal 
sense, Babli 'Abodak zarah 41 a ; cf. Kimhi. So also 
Kaspi, op. cit., 33. 

7. 11. On pb) R. Isaiah comments: t6v ... W fnn 
bbw p3B> D'dsic ww new Drn p ie>j>e> 103 im:j& rr?iy ^3 ibw 
DniN oyjffl vn BBlt?!?. This agrees with the reading of the 
LXX, Vulgate, and the moderns. Cf. also our note on 
this passage in this REVIEW, vol. X, p. 225. 

8. 7. Our commentators are divided on the exact 
meaning of »B^e\ R. Jonah says (Book of Roots, 518) 
Mien WDD J*». So Ibn Ezra and Kimhi. But Rashi says: 
Dwnn nru D»:nw mn&Bf< an, comparing with Jer. 51. 11. 
So R. Isaiah. This agrees with the rendering of Sym- 
machus here and of LXX in Ezek. 27. 11. 

16. With the modern interpretation of TOTD cf. Rashi's 

comment: ptf'tn lpDiai> pB*n V3fi5» S3 |H fiPK Tore. 

18. The modern explanation of t6bi vn3 wasantici- 
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pated by R. Jonah, who says {op. cit., 231) : '•i'jn 13 wva] 
btn&v D3W ninsB'D Tit? [vbx ^sn wni d'j&pi d'xn, and he 
refers to 1 Sam. 30. 14, 16 ; Zeph. 2. 5 ; Ezek. 35. 16, adding 

'nan »m ioa rbttn mnsBWi vitro d't^N i^n3 i^ iw 3npni 



10. 7. R. Isaiah comments : miT taxn PC K"n. This agrees 
with Targum, LXX, L, and Vulgate ; cf. 1 Chron. ao. 8 ; 
also Aptowitzer, III, 39. Kimhi explains N3xn as in.oppo- 
sition to Dniaan, comparing with nontan dyn, Joshua 8. 11, 
and then adds: CTiaam taxn ''a IN. This is the view of 
most moderns. 

ia. ai. 'i3l ni3i>3 is explained by Kimhi : nwa "fan -inj» 
nos in. So LXX and Vulgate. R. Jonah, however, 
remarks {op. cit., 35a) "run DlpB3 ton (now), which agrees 
with Targum, LXX, L, and the moderns. 

30. D370 was already explained by the ancient Rabbis 
{Babli 'Abodah zarah 44 a) as being identical with Milkom 
the god of the Ammonites ; cf. also Rashi, and Aptowitzer, 
HI, 36. 

13. a. Kimhi, following the accents, refers ton ni>in3 "o 
backwards. Rashi, on the other hand, makes the phrase 
point forwards : ntw nrto n , 33 nyux ™vn n^in3 tont? "oao "a 
'131 t^ai l^th prb. This is also the view of the moderns. 
Kaspi, however, combines the two interpretations: n3D nt 
mnt6t5> no^i nsbw nub men n^yia {op. cit., 36). 

14. 10. Kimhi would point intani, as the moderns do : 
I3it3 tern raph 'a 1'Tin pT>n3 mtani . . . not6 ii> n'n. 

26. The ancient Rabbis already saw a religious 
significance in Absalom's shearing of his hair ; cf. Babli 
Nazir 4b: n\i d^iy fu dibtjatc idin '31; cf. also Kimhi 
and Ralbag. 

15. ia. Kimhi proposes to insert np'1 before 'nte nt*. 
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19. R. Isaiah explains lDipo^ :d"d mpoa Yd?n run tw, 
as is read by most Versions and the moderns. 

34. R. Isaiah remarks : "pay rrnts 'ON Nin dtidd tnpo ; 
and further: W jnnKni pjwnn "^Si i>s? An. Similarly 
Kimhi and most moderns. 

16. 13. The emendation "3J?3 for 'Oiya is also suggested 
by Menahem ben Saruk ; cf. Aptowitzer, III, 50. 

17. 28. The repetition of N^p is thus explained in Babli 
'Abodak zarah 38b: the first consisted of parched corn 
and the second of parched pulse ; cf. also our commentators. 
Similarly Vulgate translates the first by polenta, and the 
second frixum cicer. 

19. 43. riKCO is explained by R. Jonah {op. cit., 32a), 
Rashi and others as a substantive on the analogy of nx^D 
(Cant. 5. 12; cf. Kimhi). This agrees with the rendering 
of the Versions. R. Jonah offers also another explanation, 
viz. that the form is an infinitive with the addition of the 
final fi on the analogy of verbs if? and pointed irregularly 
like }*W in 12. 14. Similarly some moderns take the form 
as an infinitive, emending it, however, into tfeo. 

20. 4. Ralbag and R. Isaiah already connect Q^D" 1 Pxhv 
with clause b ; cf. Driver's note. 

6. Rashi explains wry ^xm : W"ry5 iDxy Wni. Similarly 
Vulgate : ' et effugiat nos '. 

8. Kaspi {op. cit., 41) comments on NX* Kim : ran bsn 
myn JD [n]NX" ainni -iota snrb, exactly as LXX. Cf. also 
our note ad loc. in this Review, vol. X, p. 234. 

14. Both Ralbag and R. Isaiah connect nnan !>31 with 
what follows. The former identifies nnan with the inhabi- 
tants of pirn nnta. 

21.4. R. Isaiah remarks : 5>K*ie*a E"N rwenb ton D11DD Nipo. 
So LXX, L, and Vulgate. 
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6. The ancient Rabbis already thought it strange that 
the Gibeonites should have styled Saul 'n "pro. Cf. Babli 
Berakot iab, and also Rashi and Kimhi here. 

14. The reading of the Vulgate Tvhvi for jfon is also 
found in Rabbinic authorities, cf. Aptowitzer, III, 70. 

16. nann is explained by R. Jonah (pp. cit., 484) and 
Kimhi as equal to Sain = D'Nann ; cf. Targum, and 1 Chron. 
20. 4 (Ketib). Contrast Babli Sotah 42 b, Sanhedrin 95 a. 
R. Isaiah seeks to combine the two interpretations. 

Kimhi and R Isaiah explain ncnn as nenn ann as in 
the Vulgate : ense novo." 

23. 5. R. Tanhum already takes pan to be equivalent 
to 'san: Scribendum erat ^van, sed_^/omissum est quemad- 
modum factum est in TV men np, Exod. 15. 2. 

11. Tvrb is explained by R. Isaiah as Dlpo DE>, which 
agrees with the modern interpretation. 

24. 22. For the meaning of DVniD, cf. Babli 'Abodak 
zarah 24 b; Zebahim 116 b and Rashi, ibid. 

47 Kimhi adds the interesting remark borrowed from mediaeval chivalry : 

jinxj Twnb D'aiinen ttti n»r6»n ■ta w£b "pnru nvn iniNC 
nn nx rtarb nowi ~pb ncr niiph ooirn ova miaji « That day he 

was initiated to carry arms, and it is the custom of the initiated to 
perform an act of triumph and heroism on the day of their initiation, in 
order to acquire fame ; therefore " he said to smite David " '. 
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V 

The Chronology of David's Reign. 

The reign of David was crowded with important events 
both at home and abroad. But the record of these events 
presented to us in the Second Book of Samuel is not always 
arranged in strict chronological order. This circumstance 
may be ascribed to various causes — first, the deficiency 
in the ancient historian of what we regard to-day as the 
proper historical perspective ; secondly, the composite 
character of the history, which is responsible for the ap- 
pearance of comparatively early events at the very end of 
the book (chaps. 21, 24) ; thirdly, the summary character 
of some of its chapters (e.g. chaps. 5, 8), which necessitated 
the grouping together of events which are related or similar 
in their nature, though quite unconnected in respect of the 
time of their occurrence. The result is that a good deal of 
uncertainty prevails among writers on the period as to the 
correct sequence of the events of David's reign. We may, 
therefore, be permitted to make here a fresh attempt at 
a chronological scheme of David's reign in accordance with 
some of the results obtained in our previous Studies. 

The length of David's reign is given as 40 years 
(a Sam. 5. 4; 1 Kings a. 11). That this number is meant 
to be taken literally and not merely as an indefinite round 
number like the number 40 years in the Book of Judges, is 
proved by the distribution of parts of the number between 
David's residence at Hebron and in Jerusalem. 7 years 
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and 6 months were spent at Hebron and 33 years in 
Jerusalem. This gives us really a total of 40^ years, but 
it is possible that the reign in Jerusalem lasted some months 
less than 33 years. It may be noted that LXX, L actually 
alters the text in 2 Sam. 5. 5, and writes 32 years and 
6 months in place of 33 years of MT. In 1 Kings 2. 11, 
however, the residence at Hebron is given as only 7 years. 
2 years of David's reign at Hebron synchronized with the 
2 years' reign of Ishbosheth at Mahanaim (2 Sam. 2. 10). 
This would leave us with an interregnum in Israel of 
5 years; cf. Seder' Olam, ch. XIII: rr>D3 !>tOB» mate riXXOi 
DW E'en. So also Kimhi in 2 Sam. 2. 11. It is, however, 
difficult to believe that fully 5 years had elapsed before 
Israel resolved to offer the vacant throne to David, seeing 
that they had already empowered Abner to make that 
offer on their behalf during the life-time of Ishbosheth 
(2 Sam. 3. 19). Another alternative is, as Ralbag remarks 
(see his full discussion on 2 Sam. 2. 10), that a period of 
5 years had passed between the death of Saul and the 
appointment of Ishbosheth. But while it may be conceded 
that some time may have elapsed before the Israelites had 
so far recovered from the great disaster at Gilboa as to 
re-establish their monarchy, it is very improbable that the 
interregnum between Saul and Ishbosheth could have 
lasted for fully five years. David would certainly have 
taken full advantage of such a prolonged state of anarchy 
in Israel to extend immediately his rule over the tribes 
adjoining the Judean territory. Again, some critics seek 
to overcome the difficulty by denying the accuracy of the 
statement that the reign of Ishbosheth lasted only 2 years. 
The reign of Saul is also given as 2 years (1 Sam. 13. 1), 
which is certainly an error. In fact, 2 Sam. 3. 1 would 
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seem to favour the assumption that Ishbosheth reigned 
for a longer period than 2 years. But, on the other hand, 
we have no right to set aside lightly a positive statement 
in the text, unless forced thereto by irrefutable proofs, as in 
the case of Saul's reign. 

It seems to the present writer that the true solution of 
the difficulty is to be found in the assumption that David's 
removal to Jerusalem took place some years after his 
anointment as king over all Israel. A little consideration 
will show that this view is the only one which accords 
with the circumstances of the situation. It is expressly 
stated by the historian (2 Sam. 5. 17 a), and the statement 
is accepted by most moderns, that the Philistine War 
broke out immediately on David's anointment as king 
over all Israel. This war was very protracted and 
characterized by much heavy fighting, which at first went 
against David (cf. 2 Sam. 5. 17b; 22. 15-21; 23. 9-17). 
It is evident that some time, probably two years, must 
have elapsed before David found himself strong enough 
and secure enough from further Philistine attacks to lay 
siege to and to capture the Jebusite stronghold. We 
therefore conclude that the reign of Ishbosheth really 
lasted no more than a years, and that the throne of 
Israel passed over to David shortly, say within one year, 
after the murder of Saul's son, but that David continued 
to reside at Hebron for some years longer, until he had 
gained a decisive victory over the Philistines, which enabled 
him to capture Jerusalem and to make it his capital. It is 
true that the wording of 2 Sam. 2. 1 1 ; 5. 5 seems to imply 
that David's rule at Hebron was confined to Judah alone. 
But we must not interpret this wording too literally. It 
may be that the expressions miir bv, mirf rva *?$ are to be 
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connected with li»D rather than with the number of years 
following them. The historian wishes to emphasize the fact 
that the rule at Hebron was, at least originally, over Judah 
alone, as contrasted with the rule in Jerusalem, which was 
over the whole united nation. Again, it may be that a year 
elapsed between the death of Saul and the proclamation 
of Ishbosheth, and another year between the death of 
Ishbosheth and the anointment of David over all Israel. 
Thus the major portion of David's rule at Hebron — 4 years 
out of 7^ — was over Judah alone. Moreover, the best part of 
the 3^years which followed theanointment as king over Israel 
was spent in fighting with the Philistines and the Jebusites. 
During those dark days David was forced to evacuate 
Hebron and to seek refuge in the cave of Adullam in the 
borderland of Judah (cf. 2 Sam. 5. 17 b, with 23. 13, 14). 
All the fighting was carried on in Judah and, it would seem, 
by the men of Judah, with little or no help from the 
Israelitish tribes, as is proved by the list of heroes in 23. 8 ff. 
which contains almost exclusively the names of men hailing 
from the South (see our remarks in this Review, vol. X, 
p. 235, note on 23, 32). Thus, though David had been 
anointed king over all Israel some 3^ years before he 
removed from Hebron, yet his rule during these 3^ years 
must have been practically confined to Judah, as stated 
in 2. 11; 5.5. 

We may now enumerate in their proper sequence the 
principal events of the first period of David's reign, during 
which he acquired and consolidated his rule over all Israel. 
His anointment as king over Judah immediately after the 
death of Saul was followed by the proclamation of 
Ishbosheth at Mahanaim. About two years later came 
the death of Abner at the hands of Joab, and soon 
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afterwards the murder of Ishbosheth. Then came David's 
anointment as king over all Israel, followed by the out- 
break of the first Philistine war (5. 17-21). After the 
decisive defeat of the Philistines at Ba'al Perazim came 
the capture of Jerusalem and David's removal thither 
from Hebron (see this Review, vol. IX, p. 46, § 91)- 
This was followed by the embassy of Hiram and the 
erection of David's royal residence (5. 11). Then came 
the second Philistine war, with the second great victory 
in the Vale of Rephaim, which was followed by the final 
subjugation of this formidable foe (5. 22 ff. ; 8. 1) Next 
came the removal of the Ark to Jerusalem (6. 1 ff., cf. 
this Review, loc. cit., p. 47), by which the new capital 
became established as the great religious centre of the 
nation. The concluding event of this period is the incident 
described in chap. 7, which occurred in a time of profound 
peace and repose after years of hard toil and fighting (7. 1). 
As shown in a previous Study (see this REVIEW, ibid., § 92) 
the expression V3*K ^3D must not be taken with strict 
literalness, since Nathan's prophecy was delivered before 
the birth of Solomon which it predicted, i. e. before the 
outbreak of the Ammonite war (cf. 7. 10 a, 11 a 0, 12-13). 

We next get another closely connected series of events 
of which the first was the searching out by David of 
Mephibosheth and his settlement in Jerusalem (chap. 9). 
We may plausibly assume that David would not have 
instituted his search for Saul's descendants before he had 
firmly established himself on the throne of Israel ; and on 
the other hand that he would not have delayed the per- 
formance of this act of piety to the memory of his friend 
Jonathan longer than was absolutely necessary. The 
settlement of Mephibosheth in Jerusalem must therefore 
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have taken place after the subjugation of the Philistines, 
and also after the establishment of the Ark in Jerusalem, 
and probably also after Nathan's prophecy (chap. 7), but 
before the opening of the period of expansion through 
foreign conquests. Now we learn from 4. 4 that Mephi- 
bosheth was five years old at the death of Saul. But at 
his coming to Jerusalem he had already a young son 
(9. 1 a). Therefore he must have been at least twenty years 
old when he came to Jerusalem. It follows that the coming 
of Mephibosheth to David's court must have taken place 
not earlier than the fifteenth year of David's reign. 

The next important event we reckon to have been the 
great Famine recorded in 21. 1-14. This calamity must have 
occurred after David's discovery of Mephibosheth (cf. 21. 7, 
and see this Review, ibid., §§ too, 109, pp. 54, 62), but before 
Mephibosheth had fallen into disgrace during Absalom's 
Rebellion (16. 1-4 ; 19. 30). For David would not have been 
so anxious to save Mephibosheth after he had accepted Ziba's 
calumny. But it is evident from 24. 1 a (see Driver's note and 
cf. this Review, ibid., § 109, p. 63) that the Famine was 
followed shortly afterwards by the Census. Now, from the 
fact that the Census was conducted by Joab and the captains 
of the host (24. 2, 4) and that it was confined to men of 
military age (ver. 9 b), it is evident that the Census was under- 
taken for military purposes. It seems that the Census really 
marked the opening of the period of political expansion 
and foreign conquest which occupied the middle part of 
David's reign. David had now secured the safety of the 
kingdom by the subjugation of its only formidable enemy, 
the Philistines. He had consolidated his rule over Israel 
by making Jerusalem the political and religious capital of 
the united nation. His ambition and the adventurous 
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spirit both of himself and his warriors would not, however, 
be satisfied with these achievements. His mind was bent 
upon a policy of aggression and conquest abroad. In 
order to carry through such a policy it was necessary to 
ascertain the military strength of the nation, for which 
purpose the Census was undertaken. Thus the Census 
was the preparation for a war abroad. But against whom 
was this war to be directed ? Not against the Philistines, 
for their power had already been completely broken. Nor 
against the Ammonites and their allies, for the Ammonite 
war was sprung upon David quite unexpectedly, and was 
provoked by the Ammonites themselves. Nor, finally, 
against Edom, for the Edomite war seems to have been the 
last of David's foreign wars. We are therefore led to the 
conclusion that the war for which the Census was a prepara- 
tion was to be directed against the Moabites, who, as a 
matter of fact, follow immediately upon the Philistines in 
the list of conquered nations given in chap. 8. We do not 
know the origin of the Moabite war. But from the severity 
with which it was conducted it is evident that David's 
purpose was the total and permanent subjection of Moab 
to the Israelitish rule, a purpose which he accomplished 
most successfully (see this Review, ibid., p. 51, § 95). It is 
plausible to assume that it was this conduct of David 
towards their neighbours and kinsmen which inspired the 
Ammonites with fear and suspicion of David's secret 
designs against their country, and impelled them to 
adopt a policy of hostility and provocation towards Israel. 
They felt, no doubt, that David's professed friendship for 
their king would not prevent him from attacking their 
country when he found it convenient to do so, any 
more than his obligations to the royal house of Moab 
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prevented him from destroying the Moabites and their 
independence. 

We thus conclude that the Census was the preliminary 
of David's foreign wars. Some writers, however, who 
accept the reading of LXX, L in 24. 6 : nenp DTinn for the 
corrupt Wn DTinn, have seen in the description of the 
itinerary of the enumerators (24, 5-7) a proof that the 
Census took place after the expansion of the boundaries 
of the kingdom through the Armenian and trans-Jordanic 
conquests. But it is evident from 24. 9 that the Census 
was confined strictly to Israel and Judah and did not 
include any of the conquered nations. The reading of 
LXX, L in ver. 6 is altogether improbable (see Driver's 
note ad loc). For apart from the extreme distance of 
the Hittite Kadesh, it may be asked why the itinerary 
should have included that city of the Hittites and none of 
the border cities of the other subject nations such as 
the Philistines, Edomites, or Ammonites. As a matter of 
fact, all the other places enumerated in the itinerary marked 
the boundaries of purely Israelitish territory, including, of 
course, also the original inhabitants of Canaan, who had by 
that time become more or less absorbed into the Israelitish 
stock. 

We may now endeavour to fix the dates of these events. 
We have seen above that the coming of Mephibosheth to 
Jerusalem, which preceded the Famine, took place not before 
the fifteenth year of David's reign. The Famine may have 
begun immediately afterwards and lasted till the year 18. 
Allowing for a short period of recuperation between the 
Famine and the Census, we may fix the latter event at the 
year 20 in David's reign. The war with Moab may have 
taken place in the year 21, and this was followed by the 
great Ammonite War. The exact date of this latter war 
VOL. X. G g 
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will depend on the age which we assign to Solomon at 
his accession to the throne of his father. According to 
Seder 'Olam, chap. XIV (reproduced by Rashi and Kimhi 
on i Kings 3. 7) 48 Solomon was twelve years old at the 
death of his father. But this figure is obtained by a purely 
artificial calculation. Josephus {Antiq., VIII, 7, 8) implies 
that he was fourteen years old. But it is incredible that 
a child, however precocious, would have been capable at 
such a tender age of the wisdom and circumspection, the 
firmness and resoluteness which Solomon displayed im- 
mediately after the death of his father in dealing with his 
powerful opponents ( 1 Kings 2. 23-46). Note also that his 
father at his death calls him Dan B*N. On the other hand, 
the age of twenty years assigned to him by Abrabanel on 
1 Kings 3. 7 is much too high. Solomon calls himself 
some time after his accession |0p "IP (ibid.). He plays a 
purely passive rdle throughout the drama which led up to 
his anointment (1 Kings 1. 5-49). And, finally, the con- 
fident presumption displayed by Adonijah in claiming the 
hand of Abishag can be explained satisfactorily only by 
the extreme youthfulness of Solomon. We may thus con- 
jecture that Solomon was sixteen years old at his anoint- 
ment. Now Solomon was born two years after David's 
sin with Bath-sheba (cf. 2 Sam. 11. 27 and 12. 15, 24). 
The sin took place during the siege of Rabbah, or a year 
after the outbreak of the Ammonite War (cf. 2 Sam. n.ia 
with H. P. Smith's note in his Samuel, 317 f. See also 
Kimhi ad loc). Hence Solomon's birth took place three 
years after the outbreak of the Ammonite War. Assuming 
that he was sixteen years old at his anointment, then the 
Ammonite War began nineteen years before Solomon's 
anointment, or in the year 21 of David's reign, i.e. in the 
« Cf. ZATW., II, 312-14; III, 185. 
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same year as, but subsequently to, the Moabite War. This 
would tend to prove that, unlike the wars against Ammon 
and Edom (cf. 1 Kings 11. 15-16), the Moabite War was 
only of a short duration. 

We may now set down the order of events in David's 
foreign wars as follows : First came the Moabite War, and 
then the great Ammonite — Aramean War. This latter 
was marked by the following stages : the insult to David's 
ambassadors ; the battle with the combined forces of 
Ammon and their Aramean mercenaries ; the battle at 
Helam against the Arameans alone (a Sam. chap. 10) ; the 
invasion of Ammon and the siege of Rabbah (11. 1 ff.) ; 
the fall of Rabbah (12. 26-31) ; the invasion of Zobah and 
Damascus (8. 3 ff. ; cf. this Review, ibid., p. 92, § 96) ; and 
finally the embassy of To'i (8. 9-10). The last of the 
foreign wars was the invasion and subjugation of Edom 
(cf. 8. 1 3- 14 with Driver's note; 1 Kings 11. 15-16; Ps.60.2. 
See also W. Jawitz, bvmr> nnhn, II, 167-9). 

The last series of events in David's reign are concerned 
with the history of his family life. Some of these events 
synchronize with the foreign wars. Thus the sin with 
Bath-sheba took place during the second year of the 
Ammonite War. The birth of Bath-sheba's first child came 
nine months later, and that of Solomon one year after that. 
The violation of Tamar must have taken place not long 
after the sin with Bath-sheba. Both the fall of Rabbah 
and the violation of Tamar probably occurred before the 
birth of Solomon, though in our narrative they are given 
later. Two years after the violation of Tamar came the 
murder of Amnon and the flight of Absalom to Geshur 
(13. 23 a). Absalom's return came three years later (13. 38), 
his formal reconciliation with his father two years after his 
return (14. 28), and four years later his Rebellion (15. 7. 

Gg2 
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For rw tfjniN we must read with LXX, L and Peshitta : 
DW JOItf). Thus the Rebellion of Absalom took place 
eleven years after the violation of Tamar. If we assume 
the latter event to have occurred one year after the sin with 
Bath-sheba, i.e. in the year 33 of David's reign, then the. 
Rebellion took place in the year 34, i. e. when David was 
sixty-four years old. This would accord admirably with 
the physical and mental characteristics displayed by David 
during the Rebellion. The age of Absalom at his death 
would thus have been no higher than thirty-two years. 
For we learn from 3. a a, 3 b that Absalom was born from 
the daughter of the king of Geshur during David's residence 
at Hebron. Now David could have secured a foreign 
princess for wife only after his appointment as king over 
Judah. Thus at the earliest Absalom's birth must have 
taken place at the end of the second year of David's reign. 
The following Chronological Table summarizes the 
results of our foregoing inquiry. The figures denote the 
number of years of David's reign : 



Anointment of David as king 




The Famine 


!5 


-18 


over Judah. 




The Census 




20 


Proclamation of Ishbosbeth 


1 


War with Moab 




21 


Birth of Absalom 


2 


War with Ammon and Aram 


21 


Death of Ishbosheth 


3 


Sin with Bath-sheba 




22 


Anointment of David as king 




Violation of Tamar 




23 


over all Israel 


4 


Fall of Rabbah and Invasion of 




First Philistine War 


5 


Zobah and Damascus 




24 


Capture of Jerusalem 


7 


Birth of Solomon 




34 


Removal of royal residence to 




Murder of Amnon and 


flight 




Jerusalem 


7i 


of Absalom 




25 


Alliance with Hiram 


8 


Return of Absalom 




28 


Second Philistine War 


9 


David's Reconciliation 


with 




Bringing up of the Ark to 




Absalom 




30 


Jerusalem 


10 


Rebellion of Absalom 




34 


Nathan's Prophecy 


12 


Anointment of Solomon 




40 


Coming of Mephibosheth to 




Death of David. 






Jerusalem 


r 5 









Note. — The previous Studies of this series appeared in this Review as 
follows: I, vol. V, pp. 201-231; II, vol. VI, pp. 267-302, 555-587, 
vol. VIII, pp. 75-100, vol. IX, pp. 43-70 ; III, vol. X, pp. 203-236. 



